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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The part universities have played in the intellectual de- 
velopment of the people has not been constant throughout 
their l^istory, and the. place they now occupy is not alto- 
gether that which they are destined to fiU. In the later 
mediaeval ages, when the means of learning were limited, 
the universities of Europe were great intellectual centers 
to which there flocked thousands of students, embracing 
not merely youth but men of aU ages and conditions. It is 
estimated that there gathered at Bologna, in the climax of 
its prosperity, as many as 10,000 students. They came 
from all parts of Europe ; were possessed of all grades of 
attainments ; remained at the University for various peri- 
ods, and returned bearing exceedingly varying degrees of 
learning. Those were the days in which the universities 
were broadly open and were beneficent to adults to the full- 
est extent of the limited possibilities of the period. But 
there came a time of sifting, a time of putting up of bars, 
followed by a period of exclusiveness, and ultimately of 
monasticism. The universities began to close their doors 
to all except those who possessed certain qualifications. It 
was not enough that there be a desire for learning ; there 
must be the requisite preparation to receive it in the way 
and form provided. The English universities became seg- 
regated into colleges with rigid curricula and sharp limita- 
tions. They grew into exclusive communities in other 
• than the intellectual sense. They walled themselves in, lit- 
erally and figuratively, and separated themselves from the 
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masses of the people. Then followed the long era of ex- 
clusiveness, which has been^ in too large a measure, imported 
to our shores and become a characteristic of American iji- 
stitutions. From this stage we have not yet altogether 
emerged. We shall doubtless never return to the former 
condition, for there was a nucleus of good in the exclusive- 
ness. The distinct classification of students into groups 
that could work well together was wholesome and needful. 
The requirement of adequate preparation' was a necessary- 
step to the development of the aMecedent grades of schools, 
of which our common school is the crowning outcome. It 
is infinitely better that common schools should be estab- 
lished among all the people than that all the people should 
go to a university for education. And so the modern sys- 
tem, which lends its greatest efforts to the upbuilding of 

, common education in every community, is immeasurably 
superior to the mediaeval system. But this modern system, 
great as are its superiorities, does not adequately provide 

■ for the higher education of the adult masses of the people. 

' The most radical and effective remedy will be found ^ in 
ample provision for the development of increase of knowl- 

, edge for the people and in more generous and effective 
means of conveying it directly to them and awakening in 
them an interest in it. It is this latter phase that claims 
our present attention. This is, in some sense, the special 
work of the University proper ; but it is also, in some large 
part, the work of that greater university which our entire 
educational system constitutes. It is our common work, 
as members, in common, of this greater university. 

The English Unwersity Extension System. — Eighteen 
years ago there began in England an important movement 
in popular education which has since come to be known ias 
" University Extension." Its purpose was to carry forth 
to the people some measure of higher education by means 
of lectures and auxiliary studies. The movement started 
as so many other important educational movements have, 
from an association of ladies ; but at the outset it cast aside 
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« 
all distinction of classes, and based itself upon a broad 
endeavor -to extend to all who would accept it some of the 
benefits of university education. There had existed in sev- 
eral of the larger towns Ladies' Educational Associations, 
formed originally for organizing courses of lectures for la- 
dies only, but which subsequently arranged evening courses 
for the working classes and young men engaged in business 
during the day. These were so successful as to soon de- 
velop a diflSiculty in procuring competent lecturers, and in 
remunerating them. The way being thus prepared, a for- 
mal appeal was made to the University of Cambridge for a 
supply of lecturers and a definite schema for higher popular 
education. After some hesitatfon and preliminary inquiry, 
the University decided to try the experiment. In the fall 
of 1873, three courses of lectures were given by three of 
the Fellows of Trinity College in the cities of Nottingham, 
Derby and Leicester, one being on English literature, one 
on physical science and one on political economy. Courses 
were soon after established in other cities, and other sub- 
jects added to the list. Success attended the work, the 
number of courses gradually increased to 100 and beyond, 
and the attendance came to be reckoned by thousands. • 
The University of London soon joined in the movement, 
and later, Oxford. Last year, the three universities en- 
rolled upwards of forty thousand University-Extension stu- 
dents. ' 

The work consists essentially of lectures, class work, pri- 
vate reading, the preparation of papers on assigned topics^ 
and examinations. The lectures usually last one hour and • 
are followed by an hour of class work. The lectures are ^ 
designed to set forth the salient features and chosen phases 
of the subjects and to bring in from various sources not 
accessible to the student the best thoughts upon them, 
while the class work gives opportunity for the colloquial 
discussion of these and of the matter passed over in the as- 
signed private reading. It also gives place for such ques- 
tions and suggestions as arise from the individual thinking 
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of the members of the class. Themes are assigned upon 
which papers are prepared, and these are submitted for re- 
view, revision, discussion, etc. The courses maintained by 
Cambridge and London consist often or twelve lectures 
each on a single subject. Those maintained by Oxford con- 
sist of six. Experience indicates that the Cambridge and Lon- 
don system is productive of the better results, though shorter 
courses may be valuable as easy stepping-stones to the more 
prolonged and thorough work. At the close of the courses, 
examinations are held, which are optional, and certificates 
are given to successful candidates. A gradation of certifi- 
cates is being developed. In the Cambridge system, six 
certificates for single courses entitles the holder to a vice- 
chancellor certificate. In the Oxford system, certificates 
are given for a single course, for one year's study, and for 
the completion of a prescribed systematic course. 

In the carrying out of the courses, various auxiliary means 
are made use of to give effectiveness and interest. A syl- 
labus, containing an analysis of each lecture, a list of refer- 
ence and text-books on the subject, quotations, statistics, 
subjects for short essays, or papers by the students, is a 
coinmon, indeed a nearly universal, expedient. In some in- 
stances, a traveling library is made use of, consisting of a 
small selection of books, especially applicable to the sub- 
ject of the course, which is kept in a strong chest that 
serves at once as a bookcase and. a shipping box. These 
books are either loaned in rotation, or deposited in some 
accessible room for reference. To avoid carrying about 
cumbersome diagrams and specimens, a projecting lantern 
is much used as a means of illustration. Local museums, 
private collections and local school apparatus are made serv- 
iceable, as far as practicable. 

The success of the English lecture course appears to have 
been dependent, in some large measure, upon the accom- 
panying private reading and study, and upon the prepara- 
tion of the written answers and papers. Indeed, these 
weekly and fortnightly papers are spoken of as being the 
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comer-stone of the course. It appears beyond question, 
too, that the examinations and certificates dependent upon 
them have exercised a powerful stimulating and sustaining 
force. It is insisted by those who have most carefully 
studied the system that the continuity of the courses is an 
essential element in their success. Similar experiments had 
been tried previously with short courses of lectures on di- 
verse subjects, but, while these undoubtedly accomplished 
some good, they developed no permanent sustaining power, 
and sponer or later feU into decadence. The Oxford course 
of six lectures has apparently been successful, bat it is 
urged that this should give place to courses of at least ten 
or twelve lectures in order to secure the higher and better 
success. 

The range of subjects embraced in the lectures gradually 
widened as the system developed. At the stage when 
Cambridge introduced the vice-chancellor certificates, two 
groups of subjects were arranged in which instruction was 
given. The first group comprised chemistry, physics, ani- 
mal and vegetable physiology, comparative anatomy with 
selected portions of zoology, vegetable anatomy and phy- 
siology with systematic botany, geology and physiography, 
and mineralogy. The second group comprised English con- 
stitutional history, political economy, logic, ancient, modern 
or eccleciastical history, English language and literature, 
law, moral and mental philosophy. These do not, however, 
comprehend the entire range of the Cambridge subjects. 
The distribution of Oxford's lectures may be indicated by 
the fact that between 1885 and 1887 no less than 198 lect- 
ures were delivered on history; 191 on literature; 112 on 
'political economy ; 48 on physical geography ; 27 on indus- 
trial history, and 28 on art ; these being given at 54 differ- 
ent localities. In the season of 1888-89, no less than 465 
lectures were delivered on history; 111 on literature; 80 
on political economy; 42 on art, and 144 on various 
branches of natural science. 

The Extension lectures are chiefly given by Fellows of 
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the University, young men of exceptional ability, who have 
, finished the usual courses of study and won for themselves 
a living at the University, where they were free to pursue 
advanced inquiry or cultural studies. From the large num- 
bers of these associated with the great English universities, 
opportunity for the selection of suitable talent is afforded, 
talent which is free from fixed obligatory duties, and which 
has the leisure and means to devote itself to the special 
work of the lectureships. This is an important factor in the 
conditions of practicability in so ponderous an enterprise as 
that to which the English University Extension has grown. 
The question of local organization and of financial sup- 
port presented throughout grave difficulties, but in one way 
or another they were overcome. The system was largely 
self-supporting, moderate contributions being made by those 
who attended the lectures merely, and larger ones by those^ 
who took the courses of study as well as the lectures.* In 
some notable instances the generosity of private parties 
came to the rescue and supplied the necessary means. Ex- 
perience showed that one of the first requisites to permanent 
success was location in some suitable quarters under the 
auspices of some definite organization. To a large extent 
organizations already in existence were taken advantage 
of, especially those that possessed a suitable hall and other 
requisite accommodations. In some instances special build- 
ings were erected for the purpose, and these, in two or 
three cases, grew into local colleges of considerable im- 
portance. But a permanent solution of the financial ques- 
tion does not appear to be satisfactorily salved as yet, and 
government help is looked to as furnishing the ultimistte, 
solution. 

Among the salient features of the English University 
Extension system that deserve our special consideration in 
studying the problem presented in Wisconsin, are the fol- 
lowing: First, the movement arose from the people and 
thereby indicated that the mental condition of the people 
was ripe for it. Second, the universities to which the ap- 
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peal was made were surrounded by a body of trained 
young talent free for the work and eager for an oppor- 
tunity to try its powers. Third, the population was dense 
and well aggregated, the distances -from the university cen-' 
ters hmited, the facilities of travel ample and rapid and the 
necessary expenses low. Fourth, the English communities 
embraced relatively large numbers of persons of leisure who 
could give to the movement the requisite time in organiza- 
tion and patronage, though it does not appear that the 
movejnent had its largest success among the leisure classes. 
Fifth, the movement was slow but advanced steadily to a 
strong and great success.' Sixth, continuity of subjects 
and definite auxiliary study along well selected lines and 
looking to specific results, tested at the end by examina- 
tions and rewarded by appropriate certificates, were salient, 
if not essential, factors ill the success attained. 

The Wisconsin >i%5^m (Industrial). — It is to be noted 
that the English system was essentially cultural, and, in no 
specific sense, industrial. It was grateful to the people, not 
so much because it aided them directly in their daily voca- 
tions as in the fact that it lifted them out of the dull 
routine of daily life and brought them into a field of 
broader and higher intellectual activity, which was at once 
restful from the duU drudgery of life and edifying and in- 
spirational to their higher natures. Its relation to the 
daily life work was that of relief and contrast rather than 
that of direct aid toward its efficiency. The work of Uni- 
versity extension may be grateful to a people, and so be a 
lasting and permanent success, on either of two bases, 
appealing to two radically different principles of human 
nature : the one, intellectual aid in the necessary work of 
life ; the other, relief from the tedium of life's daily round 
by diversion into grateful intellectual fields. The English 
system is built upon the latter basis. The "Wisconsin sys- 
tem of extra-collegiate work, as thus far developed, has 
been founded on the former. It is industrial rather than 
cultural. It is professional rather than scholastic. And to 
this phase of the subject we now turn. 
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AGEICULTUKAL INSTITUTES. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the history of our institute 
and other extra-collegiate work, or to describe at length its 
methods or results, and y^t we may fail to realize the char- 
acter and the import of the Wisconsin movement, unless it 
be brought into comparison and studied analytically as a 
factor of a comprehensive plan. 

There are some points of strong analogy between the in- 
itiation of the English Extension system and that of the 
Wisconsin Extra-Collegiate work. When the English ladies 
petitioned Cambridge to furnish courses of lectures there 
was no clear prevision on the part of the University author- 
ities of that whereunto this would grow, and there was a 
hesitancy, not to say reluctance, in undertaking a work that 
was liable to be esteemed, and incleed was felt to be, some- 
thing of a lowering of the high plane of work upon which 
the institution had plumed itself. So likewise, when it was 
proposed to associate with our University the Farmers' 
Institutes, there was apparently no clear forecasting of a 
broad system of University Extension, which may ulti- 
mately embrace the carrying forth to the people of indus- 
trial and cultural education alike along all available lines 
that may be commanded by the institution. So likewise, 
there were hesitancies in certain quarters, there were de- 
preciatory criticisms, there were expressions of regret as to 
the nature of the work thus associated with the head of 
our educational system. Nevertheless both systems have 
justified themselves in being the means of carrying forth to 
great masses of the people something of the science and 
culture which is nourished and propagated within the Uni- 
versity. 

But while these and other points of similarity may de- 
serve passing attention, the points of dissimilarity are per- 
haps still greater. The eifort of our Institute System has 
not been to draw men's minds away from their daily work 
nor to lift them up out of it, but rather to turn their minds 
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to their work, to put thought into the daily drudgery of 
life and lift that drudgery up out of its drudgery into the 
free and wholesome atmosphere of a living intellectual 
occupation. It has endeavored to seize hold of the fact 
that in agricultural life there is a great field for thought, 
for inquiry, and for wholesome and congenial mental 
.activity. It has endeavored, at the same time, to seize 
hold of the other fact, th^t, besides inspiriting the work of 
life, labor may be made more fruitful and thereby bring the 
larger possibilities of life which come with larger fijiaucial 
success. Its endeavor has been to give to the farmer a 
broader intellectual life, while at the same time it gives to 
him a larger reward of labor. The system has therefore 
had the advantage of a material stimulus. 

It has had the further advantage of appealing to a homo- 
geneous constituency, of dealing with a group of themes in 
which all members are immediately and personally inter- 
ested, with which all are more or less familiar, and into 
which the personal experience and thought of each might 
enter. While its eifect has been, in some measure, to pro- 
mote reading, it has been much more fruitful in promoting 
inquiry, observation and experimentation. It has prompted 
scientific inquiry rather than of cultural acquisition. It has 
broadened sympathies by broadening the intellectual range. 
It has improved the moral attitude by promoting a domi- 
nant desire for exact truth rather than a contentious pro- 
pensity to maintain personal opinions. It has turned the 
minds of its members towards a candid testing and proving 
of the operations of nature and the practices of man rather 
than to the propagation of the traditional dogmas of the 
profession, or the maxims of the forefathers. 

The Farmers' Institutes differ radically from the English 
lectures in their duration. Thus far they have concentrated 
their labor in a given locality, into the limit of, at the most, 
two days, embracing five sessions of perhaps two hours and 
a half. While this may be nearly the equivalent of the 
short Oxford courses in the time actually consumed, yet it 
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is concentrated into a single meeting, and is not accom- 
panied by the injberval^ of reading which form so important 
a factor in the English system. It lacks the continuity of 
that system ; and hereby arises a question to which we are 
giving serious consideration, whether it is not practicable to 
supplement our present system by permanent local institutes 
that shall possess this great advantage of continuity. 

But Superintendent Morrison will doubtless embrace the 
Institutes in his theme to-morrow, and I have perhaps .dwelt 
longer than I should on this phase of the subject, but I 
have felt that there are certain points of coincidence and 
contrast with the English system that have an important 
bearing upon the practical problem involved in the broad 
development of the Wisconsin system. , 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTE LECTURESHIP. 

Our Teachers' Institute Lectureship constitutes a form of 
University Extension, which has some points of analogy to 
the English system, but differs from it in its distinctive pro- 
fessional aspect. It is definitely associated with professional 
institutes, and has continuity only through the institutes of' 
which it forms a part ; and this continuity is limited, like 
that of the Farmers' Institutes, to a single, though some- 
what prolonged session. It is, however, a valuable means 
of coming into contact with the people, and bringing the 
people into contact with something of university thought 
and culture. * 

ARTISANS' INSTITUTES. 

For the past year or more the establishment of Mechan- 
ics' Institutes, after the analogy of the Farmers' Institutes, 
has been under serious consideration and some initial steps 
have been taken. We have followed essentially the En- 
glish method in these preliminary steps. Lectures have 
been given in a few places, where the field seemed more 
favorable, and the subject has been presented for the con- 
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sideration of the people. These preliminary tests seem to 
indicate that there is little spontaneous desire for such in- 
stitutes, and that, if success is attained at length, it will be 
by persistent and careful work, so directed that it shall 
build up both the desire knd its fulfillment. There are in- 
herent difficulties, which do not present themselves in the 
Farmers' Institutes. There, the people have a common in- 
terest in a subject which is extremely complicated and 
involves intricate phenomena, full of unlimited resources of 
interest and of projfit, intellectually and materially. The 
artisans of a city follow a great variety of callings which 
have little of interest in common. Besides^ the aHisans 
themselves are not often personally interested in the total 
operation of which their labors are but a fraction. In that 
which it faUs to them individually to do there is little to 
awjaken thought. It is chiefly a mechanical operation, often 
so simple as to give the least possible food for intellectual 
action. Often it cannot be much more than the dull repe- 
tition of perpetually recurring mechanical manipulation. 
This is not true universally, but it is true to so large an ex- 
tent as to present a serious difficulty in awakening intel- 
lectual interest in the lines of daily work. To the majority 
of artisans, escape from the dull treadmill of daily work 
comes rather from being lifted up out of and taken away 
from it mentally than by vitalizing it with thought and in- 
tepest. If his operations were more largely done in his 
own interest, if he controlled and directed the manufactory 
in which he is engaged, if his work were individual and ^ 
self-directed, as is the farmer's, there would be larger 
ground for common interest and a larger basis for appeal 
to a natural desire to improve his methods^ 

Fully recognizing the difficulties of the case, there yet 
remains a rational ground for hope and for effort in the line* 
of artisan institutes. That hope lies in the ambition for 
higher positions that may be secured by such study and 
training as give the artisan a larger interest in the forces 
with which he has to deal, a more active mind, a broader 
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comprehension, enlarged sympathies, a firmer mental grasp, 
greater capabilities of seizing upon the new factors of any 
situation that may present itself ; and, not the least, that self- 
appreciation and enlarged manliness and personal strength 
which come from the exercise of the higher powers of his " 
nature. It is found that something of life and vitality may 
be carried into even the most mechanical of operations if 
these be associated with pleasurable mental activity. 

In the larger cities, where more considerable numbers of 
artisans are engaged in the same line of work, and where that 
line of work involves interesting phenomena, it is hoped that 
specific professional institute work may meet with success. 
In some of the higher callings, prolonged courses of study 
and of lectures may be practicable, but these will doubtless 
be exceptional. For the larger part, we can only hope for 
general success by finding subjects in elementary science and 
art which are sufiiciently akin to the daily work and thought 
of artisans as to interest them, to vitalize their lives*, to 
awaken their aspirations, and to lead them into larger fields 
of thought and of enjoyment, if not into larger and better 
positions in life. Our first trials will be along the line of 
elementary mechanics, materials of construction, sanitary 
science and cognate themes. 

It will be seen that this is not far from the English Uni- 
versity Extension system ; indeed it is essentially the same, 
and will be attempted essentially in the same way. It re- 
mains to be determined by actual trial, whether subjects 
lying as closely as possible in the line of the artisan's daily 
life will be most successful in awakening his interest and 
meeting his intellectual desires, or whether greater satis- 
faction and larger benefits will come from presenting 
themes more widely removed from his daily life, that shall 
be congenial, stimulating and gratifying, because they take 
him away from its monotonous round ; subjects that be- 
come acceptable to him not because of their value in his 
work but because they are diversions from his work. 
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PRACnCABILITY OF THE ENGLISH SYSTEM IN WISCONSIN. 

' We come now to the more special object of this presenta- 
tion, the discussion of the quesjiion : how far, and by what 
means, a University E:^ension system' of the English tjrpe 
can be developed and maintained in our own state under 
the conditions it presents, and with the means, intellectual 
and material, at our command. 

I do not come to you with any "cut and dried" plan, 
seeking its adoption. I come rather, in response to the re- ' 
quest of your President, to take frank counsel with you 
concerning the actual issues of a movement which is im-. 
measurably rich in ideal possibilities but yet completely 
dependent upon the practical elements inherent in it. It is 
the part of wisdom to recognize, at the outset, the precise 
conditions of the case, so far as they can be estimated, and 
to frankly face all of the difficulties which it may present. 

1. The English movement Was a growth, and before it 
took definite shape as a University Extension movement, 
it had been working locally among the people and had de- 
veloped a taste and demand for a higher and more syste- 
matic education. Cambridge University took up the work 
only when this movement had become ripe and was urged 
upon her. There has been a growth of a similar nature 
in our own state, as evidenced by adiilt classes in history, 
literature and other subjects, here and there, by courses oi 
lectures, and, in a somewhat different but closely allied 
way, in the success which the Chautauqua movement has 
attained. Kecognizing all this, the question yet remains. 
Are the people of the state ready for the inauguration of 
a formal expanded systena, or must we continue to work a 
little here and a little there, in a tentative way, until the 
time shall be ripe for the fuller development of the move- 
ment? We ask your frank counsel on this important 
preliminary question. What is the real condition of the 
popular taste and interest respecting this class of higher 
education? 
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2. There are gathered about the great English, universi- 
ties a large class of talented young men, supported by the 
income of fellowships and similar bounties, or partially 
engaged in instruction, who are relatively free for this 
work. Quite in* contrast with this, the teaching talent of 
our Unitersity is already overtaxed. Our increase of stu- 
dents is greater than our increase of instructors. We have 
no unemployed talent. The professors of the University 
can do something more of outside work than they have 
done, but only, in general, at the sacrifice of profitable work 
now done, at the sacrifice of study or investigation that is 
in itself profitable and is in some large degree necessary 
to the elevation and strengthening of the intellectual activ- 
ities of the institution. Whatever therefore is undertaken 
without is at some sacrifice within. The question there- 
fore arises, which work is the most profitable to the larger 
and higher interests of state education? Shall we extend 
our efforts laterally at the expense of their height and 
depth? Shall we spread out our energies or shall we con- 
centrate them? This very radical question seems to me to 
admit of no simple specific answer because it is so much 
dependent upon other factors of the problem. Obviously 
we can afford to sacrifice something of intensity and effect- 
iveness of work in the University if we can accomplish a 
much greater good without. Whether we can accomplish 
that greater good without is dependent very largely upon 
the ripeness of popular desire for this work. It would 
seem obvious that we cannot wisely turn aside from eager 
and devoted students whp have come to us and are giving 
their whole time to* study, in order that we may go forth 
and beat about for half -indifferent hearers among the peo- 
ple. On the other hand, we may wisely give some portion 
of our time and energy to those who cannot come to the 
University, if they are ready and willing to make an effort 
and sacrifice, on their part, proportional to that of those 
who have come to us for instruction. We stand ready to 
do that which shall promise the greatest good. More than 
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this ; if sanctioned by the authorities of the institution, we 
stand ready to temporarily assume duties and responsibili- 
ties we xjannot permanently carry, if thereby we may initi- 
ate the movement and demonstrate a possibility which, 
when so demonstrated, shall call forth its own talent and 
its own means of execution. It is quite in the nature of 
educational progress that it may be necessary to undertake 
temporarily work which we clearly foresee it will be im- 
possible to maintain for a period of years, for the simple 
purpose of developing a new departure in education and 
of putting it upon its feety which will thereafter carry it, by 
their own strength. In recognition of this, the Board of 
Eegents of the University took action at the annual meet- 
ing in 1889 to the effect that " the University oflfer all the 
aid which its Faculty can give, consistently with their 
duties in the University, to local organizations or associa- 
tions engaged in endeavoring to educate the people in any 
industry or calling or in general culture or in any useful 
line." 

3. Granting that the professors of the University feel 
able to undertake University Extension work to a certain 
measure, some very common-place difficulties present them- 
selves and still further limit the extent of their aid. Every 
instructor has daily recitations from Monday to Friday. 
Friday and Saturday nights are the only free nights. There 
are a few places .from which the professors could return 
Saturday night sCfter a lecture, but there are only a few. 
It is obvious that, besides religious considerations, a Sun- 
day's rest at home is important to the efficiency and well- 
being of instructors.' Friday night is, therefore, practically 
the only available one. In the literary departments most 
of the recitations of the week are over by 12 : 50 Friday 
noon, and it is barely possible after the noon recitation to 
catch the 1 : 10 Northwestern trains, east or south. Most 
trains on the St. Paul line go at earlier hours. It is there- 
fore possible to reach, conveniently, on Friday night only 
a part of the points that might, with a more fortunate ar- 
3 
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rangement of trains, be within reach, unless we sacrifice 
regular University recitations, for the shifting of these reci- 
tations to other hours, with the intricate programme of the 
University, is practically impossible. Much of our scien- 
tific and technical work falls in the afternoon, and instruct- 
ors in those departments could pnly be absent by a definite 
sacrifice of University work. Moreover, with most of the 
scientific professors, Saturday is an important day. Many 
students continue their laboratory and special work through- 
out Saturday. It is, besides, the only day on which profes- 
sors can pursue continuously studies important to their 
department. These difficulties do not exclude the possibil- 
ity of some considerable University aid under present con- 
ditions but they somewhat severely limit it. 

It may be safely assumed that if the system were once 
well inaugurated and its value demonstrated, adequate pro- 
vision for the required instruction could be secured. More 
than this, it may be taken for granted that select talent 
fitted for this especial work would be forthcoming. It is 
obvious that special qualifications would be required for 
the highest success. English experience has demonstrated 
this. It does not necessarily follow that an instructor w^ho 
is exceptionally efficient in the class room would be equally 
attractive and eifective in lecturing to the very different 
audiences he would meet in the several towns of the state. 
It does not follow that one who can carry a class of system- 
atic students up to unusual heights of intellectual attainment 
by persistent labor day after day, could carry a miscella- 
neous audience of exceedingly varying tempers, attain- 
ments, experiences and capabilities up to corresponding 
heights by the impulse of a weekly or fortnightly lecture. 
The ultimate hope of the system therefore lies in special 
talent selected with a view to this specific work. I foresee 
therefore no serious difficulty, when we reach that stage. 
The problem will be easy when we have solved it. The 
immediate question is, How shall we get there? 

4. Turning from this question of instructional ways and 
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means, Tve come to the question of local organization. Hjow 
shall the class be formed? How shall it be x)rganized, 
housed, maintained and perpetuated? 

Ultimately, if the system becomes a permanent and large 
success, it must have an organization of its own, and per- 
haps its own appropriate quarters ; but the building up of 
an organization exhausts time and energy, and requires the 
expenditure of a constant force to maintain its cohesion. 
The vital question at the outset is. How can the end be ac- 
complished with the least diversion of energy, for we shall 
at first have none to spare. Besides this, it will be prudent 
to guard against reaction. A seeming step backward has 
an into ward moral influence. It were better to progress 
more slowly than to go backward. It is to be expected 
that, at the best, attempts in some localities will not go 
constantly forwatd, and, if a special organization is formed 
and then abandoned, the reaction may be more obvious 
than if a less formal attempt had been made at the outset. 
On the other hand, there is an inherent stimulus in the fact 
of a definite organization, and in the pride of maintenance 
which it would manifestly develop. 

Whatever organization is undertaken should spring from 
the locality rather than from the University. It may be 
guided by the latter, but the motive force and organizing 
power should come from those who are to form the organ- 
kation. 

At the outset, it would doubtless be wise, in many in- 
stances, to make use of existing local organizations, so far 
as they may not contain factors that will trammel the move- 
ment. Advantage may thus often be taken of organiza- 
tions that already have a hold upon the people and possess 
suitable halls. On the other hand, there are obvious dangers. 
The local organization is liable to represent a class rather 
than the whole community, and, however admirable that 
class may be, it may rob the Extension movement somewhat 
of that broad and perfectly equable, non-partisan, non-sec- 
tarian character which is essential. So, also, Extension work 
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might be made subordinate and tributary to the original 
purposes of the local organization. Other possible dangers 
will suggest themselves. But, however clearly we may see 
all this, we must, doubtless, at the outset, suffer these things. 
We cannot have all the conditions of full maturity at the 
beginning; we cannot have the full environment of summer 
at the spring sowing. On the whole, it would appear best 
to utilize existing local organizations so far as practicable 
and prudent. 

There is one local body that seems to be, above all others, 
fit to be the nucleus and main-spring of the Extension move- 
ment. I refer to the body of public school teachers. In the 
broad sense in which I have used the term, they are a part 
of the greater university, and should become its local rep- 
resentatives. There is no body of citizens likeljr'to be so 
generally interested in advanced study, nor so well fitted 
to undertake it. .To no others would the inspiriting in- 
fluence of instructive lectures and colloquial discussions con- 
tribute more to the vitalization of daily work or to the 
enjoyment of life. This is peculiarly true of the cultural 
side of the Extension movement. In so far as it is industrial, 
jt may very likely be that a nucleus of artisans and. manu- 
facturers might be more effective. A combination of the 
two would doubtless give the broadest and best success. 

I have speculated upon the possibilities of a scheme 
which makes the public school teachers very definitely the 
nucleus, and the high school the specific center of the local 
development. This is wholly an untried scheme and is sub- 
mitted only as a speculation, deserving of very careful 
thought before an attempt is made at its realization. Our 
high schools are battling with a grave difficulty, for which 
no satisfactory solution has yet been found, in the fact that 
a wide range of study seems to be demanded as an adequate 
equipment for the duties of American society and citizen- 
ship, while at the same time there is an obvious impossi- 
bility of covering thoroughly and worthily so broad a field. 
It is, I think, the concurrent judgment of most educators 
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that a narrow field well tilled is better than a broader one 
imperfectly cultivated. There is a further difficulty spring- 
ing from the impracticability of commanding teaching tal- 
ent specially equipped in all the branches which it would 
be profitable to teach if it wei*e practicable. This suggests 
the question, would it be practicable to definitely supple- 
ment the high school course by systematic courses con- 
ducted on the University Extension plan? The suggestion 
is that a series of special lecturers, equipped in two or three 
particular lines, should form circuits of adjacent high schools 
and give their courses weekly in inimediate connection 
with them, the teachers and the older students forming the 
definite working nuclei of the classes, but drawing in as 
' many adult citizens as practicable, the course to be given 
in the evening, and made as broad and open as may be. 
If a few of the branches that can least well be taught in 
the high school be selected and treated in this way, the 
high school work could be concentrated upon the branches 
deemed most important and available. Without doubt, a ' 
course of twelve lectures, accompanied by collateral read-, 
ing and discussions, handled by an expert, would be more 
effective than twelve weeks in a text-book, taught without 
special preparation, equipment or adaptation. On the whole, 
this system would doubtless be more economical when re- 
sults are considered. 

I can see however certain dangers to the University Ex- 
tension system as such. There might go up a tendency to 
assimilate the courses too closely to formal school-room 
work, and to adapt the instruction to boys and girls rather 
than to adult men and women. It might come to be 
regarded too much as routine school work and adult citizens 
be thereby deterred from participating. 

Beyond question, if the adults of the community could be 
brought into such close association with the public school 
teachers and with the high schools, it would, in itself, be a 
great good. A constant effort would doubtless be requisite 
to Jieep the work up to that grade in which it is inspiriting, 
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as distinguished from that in which it is merely didactic. 
The great results of the Extension effort are to come, not so 
much from that which is actually taught and learned, as 
from the spirit of inquiry and the habit of thought and 
study which it will promote. If this spirit could be borne 
into the public schools constantly, together with fresh in- 
formation on subjects that have more or less incidental ap- 
plication to the work of all courses, it would be a means 
of freshening and vitalizing the work in all departments. 

If there be value in this suggestion, it can doubtless be 
demonstrated by slight modifications of the usual Univer- 
sity Extension method without involving the formal adop- 
tion of the scheme. And this preliminary proof is important, 
because such a plan could only be adopted and systematic- 
ally carried into eifect by the general indorsement of 
citizens and the expenditure of considerable sums, involving, 
possibly, special legislation. The responsibilities of so large 
an enterprise could not wisely be undertaken without some 
demonstration of the value of the method. I make the sug- 
gestion, therefore, in a whoUy tentative way, as one upon 
which I have, as yet, no final opinion, but as one upon which 
it may be profitable for all of us to think. 

The foregoing considerations relate especially to the 
English University Extension system, or some modification 
of it. This system is only well adapted to those larger 
places in which a sufficient number of patrons and students 
present themselves to justify the maintenance of a course, 
and in which sufficient funds and the other material requi- 
sites can be provided. The system therefore is hot well 
adapted to a country in which villages and scattered popu- 
lation predominate. But all through these villages and 
through the country there are persons of intellectual as- 
pirations and studious tendencies, and a complete scheme 
should take cognizance of their wants. So also, there are 
scattered here and there throughout the whole community 
persons who wish to pursue special advanced lines of study ' 
and of research, but who cannot go to the centers of learning. 
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It is perhaps on account of a conscious or unconscious rec- 
ognition of this great fact of dispersion in American com- 
munities, that efforts in this country have largely, thus far, 
taken the direction of correspondence courses. A consid- 
erable number of efforts have been made to promote ad- 
vanced study through systematic direction at a distance. 
This has sometimes been done by associating. isolated stu- 
dents in various parts of the country into an informal class, 
directed by a specialist, who maps out the course of read- 
ing, suggests the topics to be specially studied, corrects and 
criticises written productions transmitted to him, answers 
questions and helps his correspondents out of or put^ them 
in the way of the solutioii of their graver difficulties. In 
other instances, the students have been farmed into local 
circles which have held meetings under a local leadership, 
following a definite scheme of study furnished them frdm 
the central organization through the means of circulars, 
syllabi, or periodical publications. Examinations and cer- 
tificates, or their equivalent, are employed very much as in 
the English system. Of this type, the Chautauqua system 
is the most familiar illustration. But it should not be over- 
looked that the graduate students of our universities study- 
ing in absentia for advanced degrees tinder the direction of 
university professors, form an old illustration of this type. 
In this latter case, there is the advantage of dealing with 
those who have acquired the habit and method of success- 
ful study. Among the masses, the ■ greatest difficulty lies 
in the lack of knowing how to study successfully without a 
personal leader. The lack of this immediate personal su- 
pervision and inspiration is a manifest defect of correspond- 
ence-courses. Notwithstanding this, ^they are a valuable 
factor in a 'comprehensive scheme of popular education, for 
they are adapted to classes and situations which other means 
do not reach. 

Situated as we are, the labor of carrying on correspond- 
ence-courses is a serious consideration, as is shown by our 
experience with graduates studying for higher degrees. 
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The labor could be very considerably reduced by systema- 
tizing the work and conducting it chiefly through circulars, 
but to be eflfective and adaptive these formal means of com- 
munication need to be supplemented by an amount of 
personal correspondence that lays a heavy tax upon the 
conductor. 

It may be worthy of consideration whether in the ini- 
tial stages, in Wisconsin, a combination of correspondence- 
courses with Extension lectures may not best meet the 
peculiarities of our situation. A few lectures in connection 
with a correspondence-course would doubtless greatly im- 
prpve it, and, on the other hand, a systematic correspond- 
ence-course of study would lay a valuable foundation for a 
course of lectures. 

We have speculated upon the practicability (rf a still dif- 
ferent form of work, adapted especially to certain depart- 
ments of science where the TTniversity facilities are an 
essential factor and where the members of the class are 
necessarily scattered. The question is whether advanced 
students, scattered about the country at points not too far 
distant from the seat of the University, could pursue special 
lines of study at their homes under direction and with such 
facilities as they could provide themselves, as microscopes, 
etc., and could come to the University at intervals, say once 
a month, and have a prolonged session under the professor 
in charge of the course, in which he could go over the' 
ground of the work done and the work to be done, illumi- 
nating the whole subject by lectures and by the superior 
apparatus and facilities at command at the University; 
could examiue results, criticise work and give direction and 
effect to the studies of the coming month. This would be 
practically an extension of the Summer School work, which 
is really a form of University Extension. This scheme, 
from the University standpoint, appears less impracticable 
than the effort to go out to the people with these more ad- 
vanced lines of study. On the other hand, it may seem 
more impracticable to those upon whom the burden and 
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expense of transportation and the loss of time more largely 
falls. Obviously the system, if practicable at aU,- would 
have somewhat narrow limits on account of the fewness of 
those who could do the work and come periodically to the 
TJniversity. The suggestion of this inverted method may 
however have a good moral effect in bringing home to each 
one of you the special difficulties which we encounter in 
the personal loss of time, in the inconveniences and imprac- 
ticabilities of transportation and in the matter of expense. 

The last statement naturally leads to the questioit. How* 
shall the expenses be met? 

To be permanently successful, there must be some re- 
muneration of services, besides the defraying of necessary 
expenses. The missionary spirit, which all true teachers 
possess in some large degree, may be counted on to help in 
the initiation, and to keep within very moderate dimensions 
the permanent expenses. But purely gratuitous service, at 
the sacrifice of other interests personally more congenial and • 
profitable, cannot be depended upon to sustain a continu- 
ous and effective system. So also, on the other hand, pure 
gratuities in education do not have the most wholesome 
effect upon the recipient. The burden should undoubtedly 
be divided between the community, the commonwealth 
and the individual participants in such proportion and 
measure as practical experience may show to be best. 

The cost of the English courses is said to range from 50 
to 70 pounds each. The charge for the Chautauqua cor- 
respondence courses in history and literature is $10.00 per 
individual for each course, a previous registration fee of 
$5.00 having been paid. The association recently formed 
in New York, with Dr. Dwight of Yale University as its 
president, imposes a membership fee of one dollar and a 
tuition fee of ten dollars'for a correspondence course. The 
Philadelphia Society of University Extension requires an 
annual fee of $5.00. As the Chautauqua system has now 
been maintained for a considerable period, it would appear 
that its charges are sufficient to meet the necessities of that 
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system. The above figures thus give some indication of 
what expense would attend the permanent workings of the 
proposed system. 

It is quite our habit to fall back upon the state as the 
great resource in public educational enterprises, and doubt- 
less we may safely do so when the value of this form of 
education is demonstrated and generally appreciated, but 
its merits must be made evident before it is likely to be 
undertaken as a special state enterprise. The history of 
the Summer School is a typical example of commendable 
procedure. First prove the merits and the need and then 
confidently ask for the requisite help. 

While recognizing the difllculties and present limitations 
of the Extension movement I look upon it as a coming 
event in educational progress, in some senses as tlie event 
of the present and immediate future. 

But I " prolong the vision " beyond the outward phase 
of University Extension and see not simply the carrying 
out of university education to local associations but its ex- 
tension beyond these and through these into the homes of 
the people, educating the adults of the family and through 
them the children, in ways and in forms that lie outside of 
and underneath and above school work ; by encircling them 
with an atmosphere of learning and intellectual activity, by 
providing a constant source of living knowledge that the 
child can draw out at any hour and under any impulse of 
its active mind. There is no education like the education 
of an intellectual home. There is no educational advantage 
like that of being always surrounded, during the formative 
years of life, by constant stores of knowledge, of sugges- * 
tion, and of stimulus suited to the growing intellectual de- 
sires and needs. What is a child intellectually but a suction 
pump ever drawing on those about him for the water of 
intellectual life ; and the most pitiable of all sights is to see 
the thirsty little soul pumping and pumping away at a 
vacuum, or, at best, getting a few drops of dirty dregs 
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from dried and dead natures. But if we fill up these dull 
natures with intellectual life, the new generation will be 
nourished at home as well as at school, and the current we 
pour forth will come flowing back to us through the richer 
intellectual life of the next generation. A true and com- 
plete educational system is a system of convection, currents 
flowing forth from the higher institutions and returning 
through the lower, warming, enriching and nourishing the 
whole body of humanity. It is a laudable ambition in a 
university to cause its currents' to mount higher and higher, 
but it is not less laudable, wise and forethoughtful to cause 
its currents to flow out widely to all the people and through 
their children to return to it in enriched and vitalized nat- 
ures, already enkindled by the touch of the uniyersity, this 
greater university, the whole educational system ; already, 
in a sense, the children of this greater university, made so 
through this convectional invitalization. 
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